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Immediately after these answers had been given, Parliament
was prorogued, and the members dispersed to their several
The mem- constituencies, to give an account of their con-
accpunlof11 duct, and to ask the support of the nation in the
tothecSnsS measures which it would be necessary to take in
tuencies. apportioning the new burdens which were to be laid
upon the country.

Of these conferences, excepting in one single instance, we
know nothing. The electors of Leicestershire expressed their
readiness to see the contract carried irto effect, provided that
the bill for abolishing impositions were passed, and a more
satisfactory answer were given to the petition of grievances.1
It is likely enough that in other parts more stress was laid upon
the removal of grievances, and less upon the fulfilment of the
contract. Partly through the fault of Salisbury, but still more
through the fault of James, the Government and the country
had lost touch, and the attempt to settle the King's revenue
by bargain only brought out into stronger relief the separation
of feeling which divided the nation from its rulers. When
once attention had been directed, not to the necessity of fur-
nishing the King with the means of carrying out national objects,
but to the largeness of his personal expenses, the inevitable
consequence was that the eye* of the constituents would be di-
rected in the first place to the fact that the King would gain
more than he gave, and this would be in itself sufficient to
make the contract the theme of disparaging remarks in every
quarter of the country.

1 Parl. Deb. in 1610, p. 130.